is not determined by the 


length of time machinery 


been in operation I RING 1937 


mills in 8 states and 5 foreign 
countries replaced obsolete 
equipment with Barber- Colman 


Spoolers and Warpers. 


SEX OF THESE oF 


about 16°, found it profitable to 


discard other types of improved 


THE LOWEST | winding equipment, some of 
spooling 


which had been in use only 3 years. 


and warping cost 


can only be obtained 


SYSTEM 
SPOOLING and WARPING 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


_ GREENVILLE, S. C., U. S. A. ROCKFORD, ILLINOES MUNICH, GERMANY 
_ FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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‘“Salesmen say I’m a ‘funny guy’... have an 
idea that I never take them seriously. Well, 
it’s all: right with me if they keep on thinking 
so, because I’m a busy man and if I didn’t do 
something to discourage these lads, they’d 
bother me all day long. 

“But I put aside that ‘protective mask’ of 
flippancy when I pick up my copy of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. Then I am serious enough. Those 
editors know my business. They keep me in 
touch with trends and developments and give 
me practical ideas about textile manufacturing. 
And I read the ads, too, because I know they 
are in there because they have something to 
offer—not because they. get editorial publicity. 
As a matter of fact, the advertising in TExTILE 
BULLETIN gives me a good steer on which eles: 
men I should take seriously. 

“Is it any wonder that I willingly renew my 
subscription to TExTILE BULLETIN year after 


year?” 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTT . C. SUBSCRIPTION 


N 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Group Discusses 


Carding and Spinning 


HE Spring Meeting for 1938 of the Textile Operat- 

ing Executives of Georgia convened in the Y. M. 

C. A. Auditorium on the campus of the Georgia 
School of Technology in the City of Atlanta, Ga., at 9:45 
o'clock a. m. on Saturday, March 19th, and was called to 
order by the general chairman, A. D. Elliott, of the Trion 
Company. 


General Chairman Elliott: Gentlemen, we will come 
to order now. I will ask everybody to stand while we 
are led in prayer by Mr. Almand. 


The invocation was delivered by Mr. Hudson Almand. 


General Chairman Elliott: It is certainly a nice crowd 
we have here this morning. We would like for everybody 
from Georgia to hold up his hand. (About 45 or 50.) 
Now, will everybody from Alabama hold up his hand? 
Well, you almost outnumber.the Georgians. I will tell 
you Alabama fellows something you probably don’t know. 
You are pretty well represented down here this year. 
The general chairman’s wife is from Alabama, so that 
you can say that this meeting is under the control of 
Alabama. You married men will appreciate that. 

Is there anybody here from South Carolina? (Two.) 

Anybody from any other State? (No response.) 

To be frank with you I feel a little bit this morning 
like a little story I heard last week about a country re- 
porter who went to the city. Everything he turned in to 
the editor’s desk went into the waste basket. That got 
tiresome, and finally the editor called him in and said to 
him: “You don’t realize what is news here in the city. 
The kind of stuff you are writing up is the type of stuff 
where the dog bites a man. What we are after, and 
what we must have, is the type of stuff where the man 
bites the bog. The fellow was pretty much discouraged, 
being from down in the country. He went on out, and 
the next day the editor walked in and found an article on 
his desk with big headlines as follows: “Fire Plug Bursts: 
Wet Dog.” (Laughter.) 


Elliott 
Chairman 


+ 


Each meeting we have to repeat a certain amount. 
There is really very little I can tell you about the purpose 
of the meeting:. I think though we should say that the 
purpose of these meetings is to get all the good we can 
out of them. They are your meetings, and everybody is 
welcome to give his ideas. 


I want to take this opportunity to thank those of you 

that came in with suggestions in answer to our question- 
naire. I want to thank you very much. We got some 
very good suggestions out of them. We are using some 
of them, and later on we may work a few more of them 
in. It was interesting to me, and | appreciated the in- 
terest you showed in it. 
. Usually we have a little talk from somebody. ‘This 
morning we are very sorry to have to report that Mr. 
Ted Forbes, who was supposed to speak to us today, 
could not be here. I understand he had to go to Florida. 
His health is somewhat impaired. 

Now everybody is welcome to give his ideas in this 
meeting. We want you to feel perfectly at home, and we 


want to hear from you. I suppose now [ will turn this 
over to Bob Philip. 


Robert W. Philip: Mr. Elliott told you a little story, 


and I will tell you one. I told this group last night about 
a fellow driving down the road who saw a sign on a res- | 


taurant reading “Genuine Home Cooking.’ He decided 
to go in, and he asked, “Is that sign right out there?” 
“Yes, sir; we are proud of the fact that we will give you 
things just like you get at home.” “All right, then; 
bring me some Post Toasties with a little bit of thin milk 
over them; bring me two fried eggs and bring them in on 
a cold blate, and have the yolks bursted and running all 
over the plate, and some pretty soggy toast, and weak 
coffee, and then sit down across the table and nag hell 
out of me while I try to eat.” (Applause.) 


How many are present who have never been at one of 
these meetings before? (Possibly 30.) 
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Mr. Glenn is going to lead the carding discussion, and 
Mr. Sweeney is going to lead the spinning discussion. 
Neither of them is going to make a speech. All they do 
is to draw discussions out of you people. We hope 
every one of you will feel like that fellow in the restaurant 
and feel at home and take part in any discussions that 
come up. The chairman does not mind being interrupted, 
and if a man is speaking, and you would like to ask him 
a question on some point he failed to bring out, don’t 
_ hesitate to do it. The object of this meeting is to make 
itself of as much value as possible to each one of you, 
and if you will help us it will be a profitable meeting. 

One of the suggestions made in answer to Mr. Elliott’s 
letter was that we should announce what entertainment 
is available in Atlanta today. The first spring practice 
game of football I believe will take place over across the 
street in Grant Field this afternoon. All you old Tech 
men will know how to get over there. If anybody else is 
interested in knowing, I am sure we can tell them. We 
have no burlesque show on, but this week we have the 
full length technicolor animated cartoon of “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” You will have an opportunity 
to see that if you wish. The real basis of the criticism 
about some of our meetings was with respect to the Fall 
meeting. I think I have been overruled on that, and we 
can promise you that next Fall we will have our slashing 
and weaving meeting on a Saturday when there is a Tech 
football game in Atlanta, unless I can think of some more 
good reasons for not doing it. The crowd has completely 
overruled me on it. | | 

General Chairman Elliott: Now, if there is nothing 
further, we will turn the meeting over to Mr. Glen to 
start in with the carding discussion. Let me say this: 
When you stand up, give your name and speak louder 
than I am speaking now. 

Robert W. Philip: I forgot another thing. As we 
collect your attendance cards we have a record of your 
attendance, and at the end of the meeting we put them 
all in a hat, and draw cards out of the hat, and the man 
whose name is drawn gets a hat with our compliments; 
a brand new hat, but he must be here when his name is 
drawn. As a matter of fact we are going to give two 
hats. We used to give one $10 hat, but we decided at the 
last meeting that we would give two $5 hats. So we give 
you a brand new hat if your card is drawn. However, 
you must be here at the time of the drawing, so I hope 
all of you will stay through the meeting. 


Carding 


(Discussion led by George E. Glenn, Pepperell Mills, 
Lindale, Ga.) 


Chairman Glenn: Everything is set now ready to start. 
I am not to make a speech; so we will start in with the 
- first question on carding, which is as follows: 


“Discussion an opening room layout, which seems to 
give best results with respect to opening, cleaning and 
blending. Give reasons for the use of each machine as 
well as its location in respect to other machines with 
which it is used. This is to relate’to handling several 
different types of cotton in separate mixes.” 

Anybody here from the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills? 
_ Mr. Rogers does not seem to be here. 


Mr. Jergen: In the opening room we put down 10 
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bales of cotton and feed the cotton into a hopper. We 
open the cotton and put it through a vertical opener to 
clean. It is drawn out of that vertical opener and fed to 
the beater, and then goes through a distributing air ma- 
chine; in fact, goes through two of those. 


Chairman Glenn: Can you give us any reason why 
you put it through the vertical opener first? 


Answer: One reason is that the vertical opener will 
take the cotton off of the bale easier. It is easier to carry 
up.. The lower ends of those air machines in blowing it 
help to clean it off. 


Question: Does the vertical opener have grid bars or 
screens? 


Answer: It has grid bars. We used to have screens. 
Question: Why do you have the grid bars? 
Answer: Because you get more cleaning with the bars. 


A Member (Fairfax Mills): We have a vertical open- 
er and a Buckley beater. They both go in the same trunk 
line. I don’t know that I can give you the reason for 
their position. 


Mr. Hardeman: We feed our cotton to a bale breaker 
by means of a 12-foot extension, properly equipped. 
After it passes there, it next goes through a tandem hop- 
per to a beater, which has 1200 R.P.M. It then goes to 
a vertical opener, and thence to an air machine at 350 
R.P.M. And from there it goes to the picker room and 
We feed ten bales, and four units ap- 
proximatély 1100 pounds per hour. We have not had 
any trouble with curling. We run a good bit of com- 
pressed cotton, and we find this bale breaker seems to 
open up the cotton a great deal better. 


Chairman Glenn: What length staple do you use? 
Answer: 7% to 1-inch. | 


Mr. Elliott: I would like to add something to what 
Mr. Hardeman has said, and ask a question in doing it. 
We have heard of this before, that is, having your Buck- 
ley beater after your vertical opener rather than ahead 
of it. Can anybody give us an opinion on that? Does 


anybody have the vertical opener behind the Buckley 


beater? (One.) How did you like it? 


Answer: We have two lines, and on account of the 


shorter distance the vertical opener: behind the Buckley | 


beater is more accessible and operates more satisfactorily. 
We use 15/16ths to l-inch cotton and we use 20 bales at 
a mix. My Buckley beater speed is 750 R.P.M. and my 
cleaner is 450. I want to know if I am about right in my 


speeds. 


Chairman Glenn: Can anybody tell him whether he 
is right or not? 3 


Mr. Elliott: That speed sounds about right. 


Machine Speeds in Opening and Picking 


Chairman Glenn: Would anybody else like to discuss 
that question any further? If not, we will go to Question 
No. 2, which is as follows: 


“We are interested in experiments that have been made 
with different machine speeds and productions of opening 
and picking equipment. In other words, suppose a mill 
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was running a production of 1200 pounds per hour 
through the opening equipment ; what would be the result 
if this production were cut in half? By results we mean 
ends down in the spinning room and breaking strength of 
the yarn.” 


We will hear from Mr. Allen Jones. 
Mr. Jones: I would like to call on Mr. Hall in that 


connection. 


Mr. Hall: We run about 2400 pounds through our 
opening room per hour. We have got three lines of about 
800 pounds to the line. As to the breaking strength, I 
will state that if you run your cotton through slow, your 
work will be more even. And the more even work you 
have, the better breaking strength you have. 


Chairman Glenn: Where do you slow the production 
down? | 


Mr. Hall: We slow our production down in the opener 
room. 


Question: How does it affect the breaking strength? 


Mr. Hall: We have not made very much of an experi- 
ment with it, but we know it runs well and the work is 


more even. 


Chairman Glenn: You have not followed a test clear 
through the mill? 


-Mr. Hall: No. 


Chairman Glenn: Mr. Wilson, have you made any 
test on this? 


Mr. Wilson: We have made no test. 


A Member: We tried a test in slowing down on the 
picker and also cutting down the beater speed, and we 
found that it cleaned the stock better instead of carrying 
it into the cards, and cut the fly almost in half by slowing 
it down. There was very little difference in the breaks. 


Chairman Glenn: Mr. Sweeney : 


Mr. Sweeney: We have not made any tests on cutting 
the speed materially. We did make a test on our pickers 
recently, cutting the production of the pickers about 10 
per cent, and observing the laps it made, and it seemed 
that the laps were evener, but we did not carry it on 
through to tell what improvement it made in the break- 


ing strength. The lap was somewhat clearer and more 
even. 


Reducing Card Waste and Fly 


Chairman Glenn: If there is nothing further on that 


question, we will take up Question No. 3, which is as 
tollows: 


(a) What is the relative percentage of waste that 
Should be taken out by opening and picking equipment 
compared with cards? In other words, is it possible to 
reduce card waste to a minimum by improved opening 
and picking equipment? (b) How can fly be reduced in 
the card room?” 


Mr. Jennings, of the Lanett Mill, does not seem to be 
here. Is there anyone here from his organization? 


A Member: My experience in waste tests on old ma- 
chines is that the waste will run about 2 to 3 per cent on 
the opening and picking equipment and 4 or 5 per cent 
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on the cards. As far as the picker room is concerned, 
you set your cards to take out a certain amount; so it is 
not all to come out by the opening and picking equip- 
ment. I have made a lot of tests and mine runs about the 
percentages I have stated. That is on 7%-inch cotton. 


Chairman Glenn: Ho do you reduce your fly in the 
card room? 


Answer: You can take out more in your picker room 
and there will be less to come out on your cards, and 


there will be less fly. You are going to have more or — 


less fly, and you will have more according to the amount 
that is taken out before it gets to the cards. 


Chairman Glenn: Let’s hear from Mr. Steel, of La- 
Fayette Cotton Mills. 


Mr. Steel: We try to get everything we can out of 
our picker. We have not taken any particular percentage 
of what we are doing in our picker room, but we try to 


- get the very best cleaning we can out of our picker room 


to alleviate trouble in the card room. Our experience is 
that we try to get not over 5 per cent all waste around 
our cards. I do find that the more you get out of the 
picker the less you have in your carding. If you can take 
15 per cent out of it on your pickers, and you expect to 
get 5 per cent in your cards, in nine out of ten cases that 
will drop a little below 5 per cent. I don’t’ know just 
exactly what we are getting on our pickers, but we try to 
do all the cleaning.we can on our pickers. 

So far as fly is concerned, that seems to me like it 
would be governed by what you wanted to do. If you 
didn’t want any short staple, you would have to take it 
in your cards. We try to do that as much as we can. 

Chairman Glenn: I think that this has reference to 
loose light fly all over the card room; not to reduce your 
fly that is taken out by your cards, but to reduce the 
fly all over your card room. 


A Member: A lot of people use oil and reduce the 
fly. 
Chairman Glenn: Mr. Beldon? 


W. R. Beldon (Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga.): I 
agree with Mr. Steel. You cannot set up any rule. It 
all depends on the character of the cotton. On staple 
cotton we have taken out about 2 per cent in picking 
and opening, and about 6 per cent on the cards, but the 
idea is not to get all the stuff out in the picking and 
opening, and leave nothing for the cards but nep. It is 
not best to do that, but that is what seems should’ be 
aimed at. Short staple cotton would probably have more 
foreign material in it and less nep; long staple is just the 
opposite. I don’t see how any relative percentages with 
reference to the opening and picking equipment and the 
cards could be definitely arrived at. As far as fly is con- 
cerned, as has been said, the desirable thing is to take 
it out of the cards. It can be accomplished at a maxi- 
mum by proper adjustment of the screen. 


Loading and Cleaning of Card Flats 


Chairman Glenn: Has anyone had the experience that 
the more beats you give the cotton in the opening room 
the better breaking strength you get? Has anybody had 
that experience? (No response.) Are there any ques- 
tions to be asked on this Question No. 3? If not, we 
will pass to Question No. 4, which is as follows: 
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“What causes card flats to load up? What its the 
best method of cleaning flats after they have become 
loaded?” 


Mr. Hart, of Anchor Duck Mills, is not here. Mr, R. 
J. Adams is not here. Several others of this list are not 
here. Mr. Thompson, of Rushton Cotton Mills? 


V. J. Thompson (Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga.): 
Too much humidity will cause them to load up. The 
way you set your feed at your back plate will cause them 
to load. The grade of cotton you are running will cause 
them to load up. If the wire gets shorter, it will load up 
faster. There are a number of things that will cause 
them to load up. 


Chairman Glenn: Mr. Sweeney, have you anything 
to say on that question? 


Mr. Sweeney: I think not. 
Chairman Glenn: Has anybody any questions to ask 
on it? 


Question: Has anybody had any experience with 
hooked wire on a flat as a cause of loading? (No re- 
sponse.) Well, everybody’s flats seem to be in good 
shape. (Laughter.) 


Long Draft Roving 


Chairman Glenn: Has anybody else anything to say 
on this question? If not, we will go to Question No. 5, 
which is as follows: 

“Give in detail your experience on long draft roving.” 


That means your experience compared with your pre- 
vious equipment, any improved long drait, whether super- 
draft or long draft, compared with your previous state- 
ment. I think that is the object of that question. Mr. 
W. H. Gibson, Jr., of Martha Mills? 


W. H. Gibson, Jr. (Thomaston, Ga.): I don’t know 
that we can offer anything that would be of any interest 
on that long draft; control draft, as you might call it. 
We are still in the experimental stage. Anything we can 
say would not be definite. We still are lost in the woods. 


We want to know how to make it run as well as the 


other, and get a better breaking strength, and at the 
same time a lower cost. ae 


Chairman Glenn: 
about that. 


Maybe Mr. Vaughan can tell us 


Mr. Vaughan: You don’t want to ask me. You want 
to ask the machinery dealer. Our experience on the 
long draft roving is that we do not get as good breaking 
strength from the long draft roving. We have run that 
on one hank and one and one-quarter hank, but we did 
not get quite as good breaking strength as we did on the 
other. 

Question: How much are you drafting? 

Answer: On our one hank we have a draft of 8. The 
quarter hank runs but a little lower than that. 

Question: What length of staple? 


Answer: Regular staple. 


Question: What do you call “regular staple?” (Laugh- 
ter.) What is the regular staple you are using? 


Answer: 15/16ths-inch. 
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I would like to know if anyone has had any experience 
on long draft as compared with the finer roving? Our 
roving is comparatively coarse, and we have considered 
long draft with finer roving. If anyone has had experi- 
ence on that, we would like very much to get some infor- 
mation on that. 


Chairman Glenn: Will some one give his experience 
on long draft or superdraft roving frame ranging from 
2% to 4 hank, if you have had it? 

Mr. Elliott: I think there is a difference there in long 
draft and so-called superdraft. On our long draft we 
have never been able to go over 10 successfully. If you 
get into the other features you are talking about, that 


will be super or high draft, and I think possibly that is 
covered in this question. 


Question: 


Mr. Elliott: 
line with us. 


Do you go over 10 on superdraft? 


We cannot go over 10. Ten is the dead 


Chairman Glenn: 
Co.? 


W.R. Beldon: The biggest advantage is in the oper- 
ating saving. We have accomplished about 30 per cent 
in operating saving. If you want to have a lot of head- 
aches, or if you want to avoid a lot of headaches, the 
best thing to do is to let your conscience be your guide. 
You have got to work out that problem for yourselves, as 
However, they do ac- 
complish very ‘material saving in operating. We have a 
6-roll machine, and I can say that the operating saving 
is the big thing. 


Mr. Beldon, of the Clark Thread 


Question: Do you put the.drawing sliver up behind 
that? 

Answer: Oh, yes. 
Question: What grain sliver is it? 
Answer: Sixty. 
Question: What is your staple? 
About 14-inch. 


Question: Do you have any short staple that you run 
that superdraft on? 


Answer: 


Answer: We run the 6-roll on 1%4-inch. The short 
staple is 14-inch. 
Mr. Jones: We have four regular frames. We run 


them about 6/4. We run about 10 on long draft. 
of them run all right. I think that is very good. 


Mr. Byers: We have 12 long-draft roving frames. We 
run on 65-grain sliver. 


Both 


Question: What draft are you running? 
24 and 8. 
Chairman Glenn: 
this Question No. 5? 


Mr. Hardeman: 


Answer: 


Is there any further discussion of 


We have put as high as 27 on super- 
draft frames. We take a 64-grain sliver and make 3.50 
hank roving. We have done that with 7-inch and 1- 
inch, On superdrait it is a little more than it was on the 
regular draft. As far as we can tell the work in the be- 
ginning room compares favorably as to ends down and 
breaking strength with our regular frames. 
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Question: What efficiency do you get out of these 
frames? 

Mr. Beldon: About the same thing. 

Mr. Jones: We get about 85 per cent. 

Question: How many frames are you running? 


Answer: Six. 

A Member: On our one-hank we run three frames and 
get between 75 and 78 per cent efficiency. 

A Member: We have an operator running four frames 


on 1.50 hank, and get about 90 per cent efficiency out of 
it. 


Question: What sized frames do you have? 
Answer: 96 spindles. 
Question: Do you run higher spindle speed on these 


long-draft frames than on ordinary frames? 


Mr. Elliott: Most of that work is changed over. 
You have the same frames, and I see no reason why you 
can run a higher speed there than you can on your regu- 


lar work. 


Question: On long-draft frames in some cases you 
will increase your weight on your top roll. Do you use 
the same covering as you did, and get the same sort of 
service, or what kind of covering do you use? 

Chairman Glenn: 
tion? 


Mr. Elliott: We are using both; we use the cork and 
the other as well. The leather does not do so well. 


Will somebody answer that ques- 


Synthetic Rolls 


Chairman Glenn: If there is no further discussion of 


this question, we will go to Question No. 6, which is as 
follows: | | 


“Give your experience now with Koroseal rolls. Spe- 
cifically, with these rolls on long-draft roving, how is the 
best way to prevent eyebrows? Discuss other results and 
problems.” 


We would like to hear from Mr. Whitten, of Thomas- 


ton Cotton Mills, or any member of his organization. 
(No response.) 


A Member (from Fairfax Mill): 


That eyebrows ques- 
tion is some question. 


We just go ahead and pick them. 


A Member (from Swift Mfg. Co.): So far as the 
general running distinction may be concerned, it seems to 
be comparable except for weather changes. The main 
objection to it is the eyebrows. If anybody has found a 
way to eliminate them, I would surely like to hear of it. 


Mr. Dunwoody: We have been running some Koro- 
seal rolls for several years. We don’t have to buff these 
rolls as often as we did the cork. I would not want to 
say just how often they should be buffed. As to eye- 
brows—well, we don’t know. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Boynton (Manchester Plant): We have the Kor- 
oseal rolls. We like them very much. We have less eye- 
brows with black Koroseal than we do with white. 


Chairman Glenn: 


| Do you have any way of eliminat- 
ing those eyebrows? 
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Mr. Boynton: 
pick them. 


I don’t know any way except just to 


Chairman Glenn: We would like to hear from Mr. 
H. W. Gibson, Jr., of Martha Mills. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr. (Thomaston, Ga.): I just want to 
say a word or two, and then turn this over to our techni- 
cal superintendent, Mr. Yow. I would like to say a word 
about Koroseal rolls. We have them both on the carding 
and spinning and drawing. I understand this morning © 
something that may be of interest to you, and that is 
that in a few days there is going to be announced a new 
gadget to prevent those eyebrows. It is claimed that it 
will run from two weeks to a month without having to 
clean this roll at all, and it prevents those eyebrows. I 
don’t know what it is, but a fellow has been working on 
it. | 


Mr. Yow, our technical superintendent, will tell us his 


experience. 


Mr. Yow: All of our long-draft frames are equipped 
with Koroseal rolls. When we first put them on there we 
had some trouble, that is, we had had some trouble with 
the steel rolls, and we conducted a number of tests. We 
replaced the steel rolls with Koroseal rolls. As a result 
of those tests our drawing with Koroseal rolls was much 
better. We have all our draft equipped for four lines 
with Koroseal rolls, All the long draft frames are equip- 
ped with Koroseal rolls. As to the amount of eyebrows, 
we find that the waste both with the Koroseal rolls and 
the others is about the same percentage. It is just pos- 
sible though that on the cork rolls your waste goes in 
the back of the clearer, where it does not show, whereas 
with the Koroseal roll it sticks out in front and is easily 
visible. We think we had rather have it where we can 
see it, and we pick it off, and have no trouble whatsoever. 


Question: Do you have any trouble with the Koroseal 
sticking up on the week-end, and cutting down produc- 
tion Monday morning? 


Mr. Yow. No. We have not that trouble. A long 
time ago, when the first Koroseal rolls came out, if you 
let the mill get down below about 75 degrees during the 
week-end, you would have that trouble; otherwise they 
do not give us any trouble whatsoever. 


Me. Elliott: Don’t you think that that would depend 
somewhat on what the average mill calls the week-end? 
(Laughter. ) 


Will you explain why it is that the Koroseal does not 
smell? I don’t want to cast any aspersions on it, but as 
a matter of fact does it smell? 


Mr, Yow: No; it does not smell. 

Mr. Thomas (Opelika, Ala.): We had our slubbers 
equipped with Koroseal roll, and we found one trouble, 
and that is that they glaze up to a very high glaze, and 
the only solution we have been able to find is to put a 


little more buffing on them than on the cork rolls. I won- 
der if anybody else has had that same experience? 


Mr. Yow: We don’t have that trouble. 
Mr. Elliott: 
Mr. Thomas: Yes. 


Do you buff the same? 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Points On Water Repellency 


By F. H. Hughes 


REATMENT of textile fabrics with water repel- 

lent materials is not exactly new to the dyeing and 

finishing industries but’ has received new impetus 
because of the extensive advertising campaign being 
waged by the manufacturers of water repellent chemicals. 
In the past these fabrics have been mostly gabardines, 
both cotton and worsted, for rain wear, shower proofed 
top coats, ski wear and other sportswear as well as duck, 
umbrella fabrics, etc. 


Now, water repellents are being applied to a hundred 
other fabrics including men’s shirtings, apron materials, 
materials for shower curtains, nurses; waiters’ and other 
uniforms, all types of sport clothing fabrics, upholstery 
fabrics and rugs, just to mention a few. All types of tex- 
tiles have been successfully treated with water repellents, 
including silks, rayon, velvet, velveteen, corduroy, wool- 
ens, linens, cottons, laces, rugs, drapery fabrics, mattress 
fabrics, and practically every other known textile fabric. 


Water repellents are now being promoted to all 
branches of the textile industry as well as the consumer 
public by one of the greatest advertising campaigns at- 
tempted in this field. The laundries were brought into the 
picture and a three-way tie-up between the garment man- 
ufacturer, the retail store and the laundry now exists. 
Manufacturers are. advertising the water repellency of 
their garments and other products under the various 
trade names and many of the larger metropolitan retail 
stores employ a hook-up with the leading laundry who 
reprocess the garments if sent to their plants, This has 
already been used in selling campaigns on men’s shirts, 
washable summer suits, and other kindred items. 


It is claimed that the use of water repellents makes it 
possible to wear light colored summer suits an additional 
day. Also it keeps shirt collars from wilting in hot sum- 
mer weather. The large manufacturers backing this huge 
advertising Campaign point out that such materials are 
resistant to moisture, stains, perspiration and tend to 
keep dirt from entering the fabric. 


Furthermore, water repellents have very little effect 
upon the draping qualities, handle or feel of any type 
fabric and when used in the finishing process aid in the 


setting of some dyes and may be used in the same opera- 
tion as the starch. 


It is further claimed by the chemical manufacturers 
that the application of this material tend to increase the 
tensile strength of the material to which it is applied. 
They have been able to show a slight increase on certain 


fabrics by test but this is so negligible as to be without 
value. 


The disadvantage of water repellents in the past has 
been that in all types of fabrics after laundering or dry 


cleaning all or most of the water resistance was removed 
from the garment and its real value short lived. However, 
with the new tie-up of re-treating in the laundry this dis- 
advantage has been overcome and the textile manufac- 
turer as well as the garment manufacturer are assured of 
successful and intelligent re-treating of their products on 
the occasion of each laundering. 


With the powerful advertising campaign behind this 


movement it is likely to be eminently successful. The 


idea is basically sound and the sales promotion behind it 
will shortly create a vast consumer demand. 


For this reason all bleaching and finishing plants. 


should stress their ability to so treat textiles finished at 
their mills. Besides, the actual value of water repellency, 
the proposition adds the extra punch sometimes necessary 
to bring about the retail sale. It has novelty, sales punch 
and unlimited merchandising and promotional possibili- 
ties. 


One of the best features of the use of water repellents 
is that the chemical is readily removed when the garment 
is laundered. Water repellency is a vastly different qual- 
ity from water proofing. Rubber is usually used in mak- 
ing a fabric waterproof and such a fabric can be wet but 


the water does not penetrate the fibres. A waterproof 


fabric is impervious to water. 


In a fabric treated with water repellent the fibres are 
coated and not the threads. This, of course, leaves the 
material in practically the same physical condition as 
before the treatment. Air readily passes between the 
fibres. The fibres and threads of a water repellent mate- 
rial offer less attraction to the molecules of water than do 
the molecules to each other. Correspondingly the water 
molecules hold together in drops and do not penetrate 
the fabric. 


Chemicals used for making such materials water re- 
pellent are the same for the finishing plant and for the 
laundry. They are usually based on an alinum acetate 
and the resultant product is a highly emulsifiable wax. 
Prices range from 20c per pound to 35c per pound de- 
pending largely, I believe, on the concentration of the 
chemical. One realizes, of course, if one is familiar with 
the extensive campaign being carried on both in trade 
papers and periodicals, as well as by direct mail, that a 


good portion of this cost is going for advertising but as I 
have said, the value of this movement lies principally in 
its merchandising possibilities on the part of the finishing 
plant, garment manufacturer, and laundry. Nevertheless, 
when one investigates thoroughly, the claims of the man- 
ufacturers are essentially true and water repellents are 
not a passing fancy but have a definite place in the fin- 
ishing and laundering processes and are here to stay. 
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E. F. Houghton & Co. Opens Its New Southern 
Warehouse in Charlotte 


Recognition of the growing importance of the South as 
an industrial section is made by E. F. Houghton & Co., 
manufacturers of textile oils, lubricants and mechanical 
leathers and belting. This company has just opened a 
new warehouse and office at 1301-05 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N.C. | 

This property has been taken over on a long-term lease 
and will be used as a central distributtion point for 
Southern States augmenting present warehouse facilities 
as Chattanooga, Greensboro and Houston, Tex. W. H. 
Brinkley is Southern sales manager. 

The main office and plant of E. F. Houghton & Co. is 
located at Philadelphia, Pa., which makes it possible to 
reach the Carolinas with a 36-hour delivery service. After 
careful consideration, however, the executives of the com- 


pany decided that because of the growing importance of 


the South as an industrial center, better service could be 
rendered by maintaining complete warehouse facilities at 
a central point. The new Charlotte warehouse is located 
on the main highway to the South, Routes 29 and 74, 
where a complete stock of leather belting, cotton warp 
sizes, finishing oils, silk soaking oils, rayon oils, and indus- 
trial lubricants will be carried. 


The property consists of a two-story, reinforced, con- 
crete building served by a railroad siding at the rear and 
including ample office space and sample room. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. has long maintained a divisional 
held office in Charlotte in the First National Bank Build- 
ing and also has sales offices in Baltimore and New Or- 
leans. 

Sales service representatives are located in the Southern 
Division as follows: 


Baltimore, Washington, Virginia—Walter Andrew, C. 
L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bldg., Baltimore Md. 


North Carolina—S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., 
High Point, N. C. | 


South Carolina—D. O. Wylie, Charlotte office. 


Tennessee—V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Georgia, Florida—J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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Alabama—H. F. Graul, 605 Idlewild Circle, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas—-B. E. Dodd, 333 St. 
Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


Texas—J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 


Oklahoma—-402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla. 


Further enlargement of E. F. Houghton & Co.’s Textile 
Seryice, made necessary by requests for analyses and 
check-up from textile mills over. the country, is provided 
in the form of a complete textile laboratory operated in 
conjunction with the company’s Philadelphia headquar- 
ters’ plant. The cotton warp size check-up tests, silk 
soaking tests, alcohol and ether extraction tests, wetting 
out, and practical work on cotton softening, finishing and 
rayon oils is done in this laboratory. The Houghton 
Textile Research Staff includes C. B. Kinney, manager, 


H. C. Roberts, Dr. James T. Eaton, George LeCompte, | 


H. H. Kirkpatrick and H. J. Reid. This staff is augment- 
ed by the regular analytical and control laboratories, of 
which H. H. High is superintendent. 


_ Phi Psi Jamboree 


Charlotte (N. C.) Alumni Chapter of Phi Psi Frater- 


. nity (Textile) will hold a spring Jamboree and steak fry 


at a private cabin in Dixie April 9th. All members are 
urged to make their reservations at once. Any members 
not on the regular mailing list and wishing to attend may 
contact J. V. Killheffer, care DuPont Company, Char- 
lotte, ~phone 2-3171. 


Japan To Buy More Cotton 


-Washington—The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
said that Japanese purchases of American cotton might 
increase materially in the next few months. 3 

A representative in Japan reported that the nation has 
decided to permit monthly importation of approximately 
238,000 bales of raw cotton, effective April Ist. : 

Import restrictions limited purchases of foreign cotton 
to 599,786 bales during the September-January period. 


‘This compared with 2,166,000 bales during the corre- 


sponding period of last season. 

The Bureau said it had been informed that arrange- 
ments with American and Indian shippers for settlement 
on or shortly after arrival of cotton at Japanese ports 
were operating satisfactorily. 

“If imports permits are granted in the amounts now 
indicated,” the Bureau said, “it is anticipated that total 
imports for the 1937-38 season will be approximately 
2,000,000 bales.” 

The Japanese textile industry was said, however, to 
be showing pessimism concerning the future. Rising 
manufacturing costs and increased taxes, price uncertain- 
ties and a declining export demand for cloth were factors 
contributing to this viewpoint. 

Cotton mill activity in China was said by the Bureau 
to have increased somewhat in recent weeks. 

Conditions in Europe, the Bureau added, offered im- 
porters and manufacturers little incentive to indulge in 
speculative purchases of cotton. 
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Personal News 


E. Kent Swift, president of the Whitin Machine Works, 
is among those nominated for alumni trustees at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 


C. C. Chesney, for thirty-two years associated with the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, is reported to have re- 
signed ‘as sales manager in which capacity he maintained 
headquarters in New York City. 


Hugh Puckett has been appointed Southern sales man- 
ager of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., with 
headquarters at the Charlotte office. Mr. Puckett has 
been acting in the capacity of assistant Southern sales 
manager. 


John Lovejoy, of LaGrange, Ga., son of Col. and Mrs. 
‘Hatton Lovejoy, is being congratulated on his forthcom- 
ing marriage to Miss Martha Callaway Giles, of Rich- 
land, Ga. The wedding is to take place in June. Miss 
Giles is a grandniece of the late Fuller E. Callaway. Mr. 
Lovejoy, a graduate of the University of Georgia, is now 
associated with the Citizens & Southern Bank in: La- 
Grange. 


|. F. Craven Elected To Head Pomona Mfg. Co. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Election of I. F. Craven, of Ram- 
seur, N. C., as president of the Pomona Manufacturing 
Company, local textile concern, was announced following 
a meeting of the board of directors chosen at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting here. He succeeds Donald Comer, 
of Birmingham, Ala., who recently resigned. 

Other new officers are M. A. Bearden; of Greensboro, 
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vice-president and general manager; G. W. Mountcastle, 
of Lexington, vice-president and secretary; W. W. 
Stewart, of New York City, treasurer, and R. E. Reeves, 
assistant treasurer. 

All except Mr. Reeves dre members of the newly-con- 
stituted board of directors. Other directors elected by 
the stockholders are Julian Price, Elmer Leak and R. D. 
Douglas, all of Greensboro. 


Mr. Craven is a veteran in the textile field, having been 
head of the Columbia Manufacturing Company, of Ram- 
seur, for a number of years. He has been vice-president 
of the Pomona Manufacturing Company since its forma- 
tion early in 1935, and has been active in the operation 


of the plant. 


He also is vice-president of the Ramseur Furniture 
Company, vice-president of the Watkins Leonard Com- 
pany, and a director of the Atlantic & Yadkin Railroad 
Co. He is a director of the Ramseur Chamber of Com- | 
merce, a member of the Asheboro Rotary Club and is a 
steward of Ramseur Methodist Church. 


Mill Superintendent Drowns 


D. C. Russell, superintendent of the Graniteville Com- 
pany, Warrenton, S. C., was drowned March 25th when a 
boat in which he was riding with three other men over- 
turned and he was swept over a dam. Only one of the. 
men was able to save himself, doing this by grasping a 
ladder at the side of the dam and holding it until help 
reached him. 


The men were traveling downstream to attend a fish 
supper when the outboard motor on the boat became dis- 
abled. They attempted to paddle and the boat over- 
turned; the men were swept over the dam. 


Officers Elected By U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


At the March meeting of the board of directors of the 
US Bobbin & Shuttle Co., held at the executive offices of 
the company in Providence, R. I., the following officers 
were elected to serve the company until the next annual 
meeting: Chairman of the board, Edmund C. Mayo; 
president and treasurer, Thomas A. Francis; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles H. Jordan; assistant treasurer and general 
manager, William J. McGeough; secretary, Wesley G. 
Carlson. 


OBITUARY 


LEE CADIEN 


Lee Cadien, 47, vice-president and secretary of the 
Celanese Corporation, died recently in a New York hos- 
pital of coronary thrombosis. 

He is survived by his widow, Beulah Cadien; 
18 years old; a brother, James H. Cadien, of- 
Oakland, Cal., and a sister, Mrs. Bertha’ F. Hendrickson, 
of Minneapolis. 

In addition to the offices he held with Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, Mr. Cadien was secretary and treas- 
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him at 83 years to become known as one of the most able 
textile men in North Carolina. 


Mr. Odell’s brief excursion into State politics included 
two terms in the General Assembly—first a Senator in 
the session of 1905-07 and in the special session of 1908. 


Mr. Cadien was born in Palestine, Tex. He was ed- 
ucated at the University of Rochester. He joined the 
Celanese Corporation in May, 1919, upon his discharge 
‘from the army where he had served throughout the war 
in the Ordinance Division. 


WILLIAM R. ODELL 


Concord, N. C.—William R. Odell, 83, widely known 
as an industrial leader, educator, and churchman, died 
March 25th in this city. 


Mr. Odell was a pioneer in the textile manufacturing 
industry of this county and had long been regarees as a 
leading citizen of North Carolina. 


At the time of his death he was still active as treasurer 
of Kerr agree & Fin- 
ishing Co. in Concord, 
the first cot- 
ton job. finishing plant 
built in any Southern 
State. 

He had been frequently 
honored by Concord and 
Cabarrus County, and the 
recently-built W. R. Odell 
School in Township 3 is 
a tribute to his interest in 
education, 

He was a charter mem- 
ber of Forest Hill Meth- 
odist Church, and had 
served as steward since 
the church was organized 
in 1888. He also had served several times as a delegate 
from the Western N. C. Conference to the General Con- 
ference of the Church. 


W. R. Odell 


The Rotary Club, of which he was a prominent mem- 
ber, recently honored him with a party on his 83rd birth- 
day. Recently the county school system honored Mr. 
Odell in celebration of the completion of his 35th year 
of services as chairman of the County Board of Educa- 
tion, | 

Of English and Irish origin, William Robert Odell was 
born March 3, 1855, in a log farm house that still stands 
down in Randolph County. 

He entered Trinity College, now Duke University, and 
was graduated in 1875. At the time of his death he was 
the oldest living member of the board of trustees of Duke 
University. The University was planning a dinner in 
his honor April 14th to celebrate his 50 years’ service on 
the board of trustees. 


Like his father, the late J. M. Odell, who entered cot- 
ton textiles as agent for the old Cedar Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, in Randolph County, W. R. Odell has 
had a long and interesting business career which brought 
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urer and a director of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., and an 
official and director of the Celluloid Corporation of 
America. He was also a director of American Aniline 
Products, Inc. He was a member of Community Lodge, 
Masonic Order, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


FREDERICK H. BISHOP 


Frederick H. Bishop, formerly vice-president of the 
Universal Winding Company, died on Saturday, March 
19th, at Quincy, Mass. He was 89 years old. 

Mr. Bishop started work for J. R. Leeson as a thread 
salesman several vears_ be- 
fore Mr. Leeson organized — 
the Universal Winding Com- 
pany. Mr. Bishop was ac- 
tively connected with the . 
administration of the com- 
pany until he retired in 1934 
and during these years made 
many friends in the textile 
industry, not only in this 


country but in the foreign 
field. He was widely known 


throughout the South. 

Mr. Bishop was a strong 
believer in exhibitions of 
textile machinery and helped 
to organize many expositions 
including some of those that are still in existence. He 
was a regular attendant at all the exhibitions but was 
unable to attend the Southern Textile Exposition last 
year. 

Mr. Bishop was born in Ashford, Conn., and was a 
member of Wallaston Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Mt. Wallas- 
ton Chapter, R. A. M., Boston Council, R. & S$. Masters, 
and Quincy Commandery, K. T. 


Frederick H. Bishop 


China Cotton Growth Gains 


Washington.—Bureau of Agricultural Economics offi- 
cials said a continuation of China’s policy of encouraging 
her farmers to expand their cotton acreages might make 
further inroads on the Oriental market for American 
cotton, 

In an analysis of the cotton industry in China, the 
Bureau reported that production has increased more | 
than a million bales during the past five years. 

Pointing out that China formerly imported raw cotton 
to supply domestic needs, the Bureau said that during 
the last two years shipments of cotton cloth and raw 
cotton into the Oriental nation had virtually ceased. 

“A continuation of the government’s cotton improve- 
ment work appears likely, once the current conflict in 
China is ended,” “The program has 
been primarily effective in improving the quality of the 


the Bureau said. 


crop, but in the long run it should result in higher aver- 


age yields. Production of higher quality cotton would, 
of course, make the Chinese crop more competitive in the 


export market.” 
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J. H. Porter Donates Fund for Recreational 
Buildings At Porterdale, Ga. 


Announcement was made March 25th by President 
William D. Anderson, of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany that James H. Porter, vice-president of the board 
of directors, has donated funds to the Bibb Benevolent 
Fund, Inc., for the purpose of having the Bibb Benevo- 


lent Fund, Inc., build a large community auditorium at. 


Porterdale, Ga., as a memorial to the late Oliver S. Por- 
ter, founder of Porterdale and father of Mr. Porter. 


Plans for the structure are being prepared by Macon 
architects and as soon as they are submitted and approv- 
ed construction work on the memorial will be started. 
The auditorium will have a seating capacity of between 
3,500 and 4,000 persons and will be so arranged that the 
main floor can be used for all manner of indoor athletic 
contests, such as basketball, volley ball, bat tennis and 
indoor baseball. 


The Bibb Benevolent Fund, Inc., is a corporation or- 
ganized some years ago through which religious, educa- 
tional, social, charitable and welfare work for the benefit 
of the employees of the Bibb Manufacturing Company is 
carried on. The organization fosters and supports Boy 
Scout troops and Girl Reserve troops at the various com- 
munities of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, operates 
its swimming pools, contributes to the support of the 
schools and churches located in the Bibb communities 
‘and carries on many other similar activities. 


The gift of the memorial auditorium to Porterdale by 
Mr. Porter will call for an expenditure of about $50,000, 
it was stated. This is but one of numerous substantial 
gifts made by Mr. Porter in recent years. Outstanding 
among his gifts for educational and religious purposes 
was one of $62,000 to the Mulberry Street Memorial 
Church; $52,000 to the Julia A. Porter Memorial Meth- 
odist Church at Porterdale; $27,500 to Mercer Univer- 
sity for the erection of a gymnasium; $7,500 to the Por- 
terdale Baptist Church; $5,000 to Bibb City Baptist 
Church, which has been named after Mr. Porter; $2,500 
to the Porterdale Presbyterian Church; $10,000 to the 
Central City College at Macon, an institution for colored 
people. 


- In countless other ways Mr. Porter has been most gen- 
erous with both his money and time and his latest dona- 
titon, to the town his father founded and where so many 
of his boyhood friends reside, is in keeping with his ear- 
nest desire to benefit humanity. 


Oliver S. Porter, in whose honor the auditorium and 
community building will be erected, was born at Penfield, 
Ga., in 1836. He died in 1914 after a life of usefulness 
that left as a living monument one of Georgia’s finest cot- 
ton mill communities, Porterdale. Returning to Georgia 
after the War Between the States, Mr. Porter went to 
work at what was then known as Cedar Shoals. He was 
first employed as a bookkeeper by Enoch Steadman, 
grandfather of Chancellor S. V. Sanford, of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. He was a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention in. 1877 and a member of the Board 


of Commissioners which had charge of the organization 
of the Georgia School of Technology. He also served as 
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a member of the board of trustees of Georgia Tech for a 
number of years. 


In addition to the auditorium feature the handsome 
new building will contain, it will have club rooms for the 
various organizations that contribute so much to the so- 
cial and civic life at Porterdale. Among these are a 
Woman’s Club with several hundred members; Boy Scout 
troops, Girl Reserves, both senior and junior troops, and 
a club for business girls who are employees of the Bibb 
Company at Porterdale. 


Cotton Crop This Year Largest Ever Produced 


Washington, D. C-——The Census Bureau has reported 
final ginning figures of the 1937 cotton crop, placing pro- 
duction at 18,241,726 running bales, or 18,934,153 se 
alent 500- pound bales, exclusive of linters. 


, ane crop is the largest ever produced. It compared 
with 12,398,882 equivalent 500-pound bales in the 1936 
crop, 10,638,391 bales in the 1935 crop, and 14,667,000 © 
bales, the five-year (1928-32) average. Heretofore the 
record was 17,978,000 bales, produced in 1926: 


The Department of Agriculture in its final estimate of 
the crop in December placed indicated production at 
18,746,000 equivalent 500-pound bales. 


Round bales, counted as half bales, included in the 
figures totaled 326,425, compared with 282,262 for 1936, 
and 294,253 for 1935. 


American-Egyptian cotton included totaled 10,968 
bales, compared with 17,551 for 1936, and 17,619 for 
1935. Included in the total were 59,331 bales which gin- 
ners estimated would be turned out after the March can- 
vass. 


The gross weight of the bale for the crop, counting 
round as half bales and excluding linters, is 519.0 pounds, 
compared with 510.6 pounds for 1936, and 510.5 pounds 
for 1935. 


Ginneries operated for the crop totaled 12,837, com- 
pared with 12,625 for 1936 and 12,812 for 1935, 


The total ginnings include 142,983 running bales of 
the 1937 crop ginned prior to August Ist last, which was 
counted in the supply for the 1936-37 season, compared 
with 41,130 and 94,346 bales of the crops of 1936 and 
1935, 


The ginnings by States in running bales and equivalent 
500-pound bales follow: 


Alabama, 1,566,038 running bales and 1,635,776 equiv- 
alent 500-pound bales; Arizona, 309,795 and 312,501; 
Arkansas, 1,808,237 and 1,914,557; California, 725,880 
and 741,582; Florida, 35,363 and 34,605; Georgia, 1,- 
474,603 and 1,506,547; Kentucky, 15,410 and 15,472; 
Louisiana, 1,050,836 and 1,103,829; Mississippi, 2,559,- 
427 and 2,689,915; Missouri, 388,510 and 395,458: New 
Mexico, 153,182 and 155,769; North Carolina, 780,028 
and 780,922; Oklahoma, 755,984 and 762,970; South 
Carolina, 995,321 and 1,022,340; Tennessee, 632,948 
and 660,005; Texas, 4,947,099 and 5,158,412; Virginia, 
40,147 and 40,307; all other States, 3,008 and 3,186. 
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Georgia Group Discusses Carding and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Question: How much draft have you? 
Mr. Thomas: About 7%. 


Question: Would draft affect that roll, as to whether 
it would glaze more or less? 


Answer: 
glaze about as much as the front. 


Chairman Glenn: Is there any other question on this 
Question No. 6? 

If not, that concludes all the discussion of cutting. If 
any of you fellows has any other questions, that are not 
on this regular Questionnaire, that you would like to 
bring up on carding, we would like to hear from you at 


this time. We have got about five more minutes. 


Question: I would like to know what weight laps you 
run on cards with 65-grain sliver. 


Chairman Glenn: Anybody, that makes 65-grain sli- 
ver--what weight lap do you run on cards? 


Mr. Elliott: . 14-ounce lap is what I run. 
A Member: 13% and 14 are what I run. 


Chairman Glenn: Are there any further questions 
that you would like to bring up, that are not on this reg- 
ular scheduled list of questions? If not, that concludes 
the questions and the discussion on carding, and I ap- 
preciate you fellows entering into it, and I think this will 
be the first time on record that this carding crowd has 
ever turned it over to the spinning crowd four minutes 
ahead of time. (Applause). 


General Chairman Elliott: Before we begin our dis- 
cussion of spinning, we will do what they do at the be- 
ginning of the seventh inning. We will all get up and 
stretch. 


Note: The meeting was then at ease for five minutes, 
after which the discussion on spinning was taken up. 


General Chairman Elliott: Now, gentlemen, we will 
go into the spinning discussion. R. P. Sweeney, of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., will lead the dis- 
cussion, and you can have it now, Mr. Sweeney, 


The discussion on Spinning will appear in next week’s 


issue. 


S. C. Cotton Manufacturers To Meet At High 
Hampton, N.C. 


The program for the annual convention of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at High 
Hampton, N. C., June 3rd and 4th, is now being pre- 
pared by William P. Jacobs, secretary of the Association. 


S. M. Beattie, of Greenville, president, said the direc- 
tors had decided to hold the 1939 convention at High 
Hampton, where the annual meetings have been held for 
several years. 


It was understood no outside speakers would be heard 
at the meeting, and that manufacturers would discuss 
problems of the industry during the two-day period. 


I don’t know that it would, The back rolls 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S | 
MOST HAZARDOUS HURDLES! 
RAW MATERIAL COSTS 
WAGES 
TAXES! 


WHY NOT SCALE THEM WITH 
HERMAS CLOTH ROOM 
EQUIPMENT? 


Standard Automatic Shear 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
Carolina Specialty Co:, Charlotte, N. C. 
Unisel, Ltd., Manchester, England 
Textilities, Registered, Montreal, Canada 


Equipment For Sale 


? | 


Chances are youll find a buyer 


through a 


Textile Bulletin 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 503 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Mem ber of 


David Clark — President and Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
B. Ellis Royal - - - - - - - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance - - . ‘ - $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 4.00 
Single Copies - - - - - 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 


necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining. 


to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Roosevelt’s Gainesville Speech 


“PEAKING at Gainesville, Ga., President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt pictured the South as 

a benighted region which requires. the enlighten- 

ment and human efforts of himself and the other 

social frontiermen of the North to redeem it 
from sin. 

President Roosevelt undoubtedly made _ the 
speech for the purpose of securing votes, but he 
did not throw any light upon the problem of in- 
creasing the income and purchasing power of the 
people of the South. 

He said that the people of the South had to 
face the facts and yet he gave no facts, and we 
doubt very much if he could give any. 

At the moment that President Roosevelt made 
his address, most Southern textile manufacturers 
were finding it impossible to sell their output 
based upon their present scale of wages and a 
large group of mill men were in Washington, D. 
C., protesting against an effort of Secretary Hull 
to admit a flood of English cotton goods at prices 
which would make it impossible for our mills to 
pay their present wages and sell in competition. 

If one merchant sells eggs at 25 cents per doz- 
en, it is difficult for other merchants in the same 
town to obtain 30 cents for the same quality of 
eggs. That is an economic law and there is noth- 
ing that President Roosevelt can do about it. 


The same thing applies to the sale of services, 
that is,.the wages which are paid for services. 
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There are hundreds of thousands of men and 
women working upon farms and receiving an in- 
adequate return for their labors. The farms 
would be glad to pay more but with 9 cents for 
cotton and low prices for other farm products 
the farmer can not pay any more because he 
himself is not receiving an adequate return from 
his land or enough to properly provide for his 
family. 


To make matters worse, there is the knowl- 
edge that any increase in the price of cotton will 
be the signal for an increase of cotton production 
in Brazil and other countries and thereby bring 
about a reduction in the consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton and in the demand for same. 


Cotton mill wages in the South may be low 


‘measured by the standards of President Roose- 


velt and men from other sections, especially 
when no. consideration is given to the wage 
equivalent of low house rent which often in- 
cludes lights and water, but there are thousands © 
of men and women upon Southern farms who 
know that their conditions would be improved 
immeasurably if they could move to a cotton mill 
and receive the very wages which President 
Roosevelt condemns. 


If Mr. Roosevelt would remedy the conditions 
of the industrial workers of the South, he must 
first solve the problem of increasing the income 
of the farmers and the farm labor of the South. 


It is easy to criticise and in this case it was an 
excellent move for the securing of votes, but 
neither President Roosevelt nor anyone connect- 


ed with his administration has yet done anything 


to raise the wages of farm labor more than the 
increase in the costs of the things they must 
purchase, or to insure farmers an adequate net 
income. 


Nine-cent cotton is better than six-cent cot- 
ton, but with nine-cent cotton Southern farm 
labor is in a far worse condition than Southern 
industrial labor. 


Another point which President Roosevelt 
overlooks is that unskilled or semi-skilled labor 
in cotton mills and tobacco factories can not be 
paid the same wages as the machinists and 
skilled workers which operate most of the indus- 
tries in the North. 


Cotton mill labor in the South, measured in the 
things which wages will buy, are living upon a 
better scale than cotton mill labor in the North, 
even though the Northern workers receive more 
dollars and cents. 

An editorial writer recently said: 


The real remedy for unemployment is the creation and 
maintenance of work opportunities for working men and 
women in private industry. 
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That statement is absolutely true, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his administration are har- 


rassing and taxing industries to such an extent — 
that capital is afraid to invest and few industries 


are being built. 


The plain truth is that real wages, that is 
wages in terms of purchasing power, cannot be 
increased by passing laws on the subject. The 
low wage levels of the Southern States are part 
and parcel of the relatively low income, and the 
relatively low costs, of all kinds in the South. 
The Southern States are predominantly agricul- 
tural, and as low as are the wages in many 
Southern industries, the annual income of the 
workers in those industries is greater than that 


of a large percentage of the workers in agricul-. 


ture in the Southern States. 

The South and Southern cotton manufactur- 
ers would be pleased to pay higher wages, but 
wages are limited by ability to sell and manufac- 
turing by the amount of goods which can be sold. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt offers only criticism. 


The Outlook 


AS the future course of business is the most 
vital question today, we again call attention 
to the predictions of professional business fore- 
casters. The following are extracts from recent 
weekly letters: 


Do not let the present market break frighten you into 
selling stocks. The recent fear and drop will help push 
Washington toward quicker and more powerful steps to 
bring about recovery. 


Do not overlook the fact that business is being liqui- 
dated to a far greater extent than the monetary supply 
of the nation. Thus, when-business revives through the 
natural forces of recovery, or otherwise, you can expect 
bullish effects. That will be the logical result of the dis- 
parity between current business volume and supply of 
money. | 


The fact that the effects of inflation may be hidden 
below the surface should not lead one, to forget this active 
-danger. Remember that some day, when there arises 
again the cry of “inflation,” the wolf may be all ready 
lo pounce. 


Do not cast aside your safeguards against inflation just 
because we have had a few months of respite from inva- 
sion. Inflation again returns to the attack. On the next 
assault look out for its increasing strength. Keep up 
your guard. 


Irrespective of the nearby trend which could still be 
irregular and even slightly lower, the outlook beyond the 
near future is for higher cotton prices. We still expect 
cotton prices to exceed 10 cents within the next three to 
four months. Any reaction at this time would mean that 
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much more of an advance later on and provides additional 
buying opportunities. 
* 


A significant circumstance recently in the markets for 
cotton yarn has been the continued enlargement in the 
take-off against old contracts. 


* * 


March will conclude as a disappointment from the 
standpoint of new buying, but will be one of the most 


satisfactory delivery months since last Fall. 


Evidences of technical improvement, in rayon. and 
rayon products, continue noticeable in most branches of 
this market. Seasonal spurts in the demand for dress 
fabrics have revealed how thoroughly the market has 
been cleansed of surpluses by the curtailment and liqui- 
dation of the past half year. We reiterate that the cloth 
market is set for a decided recovery, but there is still the 
question of timing. 


W. R. Odell 


. N Ews of the passing of W. R. Odell, president 


of the Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Co., of 
Concord, N. C., and the J. M. Odell Manufac- 


- turing Company, of Bynum, N. C., was received 


with genuine regret by the textile industry of 
the South. 


Will Odell was a son of J. M. Odell, of Con- 
cord, N. C., one of the pioneer cotton manufac- 


turers of the South, and spent his life in the in- 
dustry. 


A kindly man, an active church worker and — 
one who was sincerely interested.in his people, 
Will Odell made friends, and the editor of this 
publication appreciated being numbered among 
them for almost forty years. 


Frederick H. Bishop 


dee death of Frederick H. Bishop, former vice- 
president of the Universal Winding Com- 
pany, removed a striking and very highly re- 
garded figure of the textile machinery industry. 


Mr. Bishop not only devoted his life to the 
manufacture of textile machinery but was at all 
times among its most progressive men and was 
deeply interested in any developments which 
meant an increase in efficiency. 

He was promoter of the exhibits which were 
held in Mechanics Hall in Boston and later was 
a supporter of the Southern Textile Exposition. 

Frederick Bishop lived to a ripe age but his 
passing has removed an interesting and worth- 
while figure. 
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SQUARE FEET PER POUND! 
That's the mill scrubbing ability of 


CLEANSER 


Cost? Hardly worth mentioning—less than a 
nickel. But that’s not the point—it’s preserving 
your floors, making them safe and helping their 
appearance that counts. The information is 
yours for the asking. 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 
Asheville, N. C. 


que 


ESTASLIGNED 1818 


TEXTILE STARCHES | 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Southeastern Sales Phone Hemlock 4029 
Representative Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


E Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we & 
— have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks # 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
= New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
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Mill News 


Hicu Pornt, N. C—An addition is being constructed 
to the Adams- Millis Corporation, which will be one-story, 
and which will involve an expenditure of approximately 
$25,000 including additional machinery. Men’s seamless 
half hose and women’s full-fashioned hosiery are manu- 
factured., 


Duruam, N. C.—The Georgetown Silk Company, silk 
throwing concern, local unit of the company at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has begun an expansion program which will 
include an addition to the present plant and many other 
improvements. Work will be pushed forward on the 
program so as to finish it as early as possible. 


CROSSVILLE, TENN.—Plans are under way here for the 
establishment of a new industry to manufacture sweaters 


| and underwear, according to information released by J. 


S. Reed, vice-president of the Crossville Exchange Club. 
The new industry will employ approximately 200 opera- 
tives. 

Mr. Reed said that all details for the new industry 
have not been worked out as yet. } 


Gastonia, N. C.—Election of a board of directors for 


| a full-fashioned hosiery mill now being organized here 


was announced after a meeting of stockholders. 
The directors are Robert Jackson, J. M. Hatch, E. J. 
Rankin, W. B. Garrison and Ernest D. Sumner. 
Approximately $100,000 stock in the corporation has 
already been subscribed, and it is expected that the total 


of $150,000 will have been subscribed in a short time. 


Two more directors will be named later, making a 
board of seven, it was announced. Work will start on 
the new plant shortly. | 


Marpen, N. C.—The Midget Mill Building, which is 
located near the Carolina & Northwestern Railway depot, 
has been purchased by the Douglass Tent & Awning 
business here. The awning company has moved into its 
new quarters. 

With sixteen years’ experience in making tents and 
awnings, F. A. Douglass operates the industry. The 
Douglass Tent & Awning Co. is the only one manufactur- 
ing tents and awnings in a rather wide area, the nearest 
concerns being in Charlotte, N. C., and Winston-Salem, 


‘RALEIGH, N. C.—Caraleigh Mills, which suspended 
operations here in 1930, will reopen under new ownership 
in the near future. R. Bruce Etheridge, director of the 
Department of Conservation and Development, an- 
nounced. 


The mill was sold through J. T. Anderson, head of the 
department’s Division of Commerce and Industry. Ap- 
proximately 300 persons will be given employment, and 


plans call for expansion of the operating force to between 
500 to 700, 
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Mill News 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Bids have been taken for an ad- 
dition to the Melrose Hosiery Mills, which is to be erect- 
ed at a cost of approximately $35,000, it is announced. 

Two Charlotte, N. C., firms were bidding on the job, 
A. H. Guion and VY. P. Loftis. 


Cape CHARLES, VA.—Work is going forward here on 
the installation of machinery in a large building that has 
been leased for the new industry to be opened here, the 
Cape Charles Hosiery Mills, Inc. The local company is 
a branch unit of a Philadelphia concern, the name of the 
operators has not yet been announced. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—AIl directors were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of Adams-Millis Corporation recently. 

They are: J. E. Millis, H. D. Jobe, and R. O. Lind- 
say, all of High Point; Mrs. J. H. Adams, Sedgefield, 
and W. B. Carmichael, Jr., New York City. Election of 
officers was deferred because of the absence from the city 
of some of the directors. J. E. Millis is president of the 
corporation. 


Betmont, N. C.—The $50,000 addition to the Knit 
Products. Corporation plant here has been completed. 
This addition, begun last October, will about double the 
present capacity of from 2,000 to 2,500 dozen pairs of 
full-fashioned silk hose weekly. The addition will in- 
crease this to 5,000 dozen a week, but it will not be filled 
at present. Only a few machines will be added at first, 
and others added from time to time as the demand jus- 
tifies. The type of machine used cost over $11,000 each. 


Lenoir, N. C.—The Lenoir Cotton Mill has discon- 
tinued operations and the corporation will be liquidated, 
President G. C. Courtney, Sr., said. 

Organized in 1901, the mill was one of the first of the 
local textile plants and was one of the first manufacturing 
plants of any kind to be established here. 

The company has disposed of the machinery, which 
was antiquated and which caused the operation of the 
mill at a loss through lack of improvements in modern 
machinery. 

No disposal of the mill property and building has been 
made as yet, he stated. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C.—Seven new directors and an 
executive board comprised of four men were elected at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills, held in McColl recently. 

The new board of directors consists of D. K. McColl, 
P. A. Gwaltney, B. M. Edwards, J. L. Everett, D. D. 
Carroll, Levi Bridger, of Bladenboro, and T. Hall Keyes, 
of New York. 

P. A. Gwaltney, B. M. Edwards, D. K. McColl and 
David D, Carroll comprise the newly-created executive 
board, 

Officers elected were D. K. McColl, chairman of the 
board and treasurer; P. A. Gwaltney, president; J. A. 
Baugh, general manager; Fred Adams, secretary; and 
D. D. Carroll, assistant secretary and treasurer. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of researchsantl experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture, Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
= craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
s style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS, 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. . 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


FURMACE LANIN 
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Myers Reports On Output Of Textiles, Inc. 


Gastonia, N. C.—A. G. Myers, who is president and 
receiver of Textiles, Inc., with home office in Gastonia, a 
corporation operating eighteen mills with approximately 
250,000 spindles, which are employed principally on 
combed yarn for the sales market in counts from 18s to 
140s, both single and ply, states: 

“For the calendar year of 1937 Textiles, Inc., produced 
13,265,000 pounds of yarn in an average count of slightly 
less than 40s, while we were capable of producing 18,- 
000,000 or more pounds, depending on the counts pro- 
duced. Our yarns were shipped ‘to converters in the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Per Cent 

Lace 
Wire insulating 3 12 
Weaving yarns 
Mercerizing yarn 

Total . 100 


‘We employ approximately four to five thousand peo- 
ple who are dependent on our operations. There has 
been no change in-the wage scale or machine hours as 
formerly provided under the NRA regulations except for 
the fact that we increased the wage scale 8 to 10 per cent 
in the early part of 1937. Our minimum wage therefore, 
for forty hours’ work is today approximately $13, while 
the average is about $16 per week for forty hours ’work.” 


Fiber Diameter Most Important To Strength Of 
Yarn 


Raleigh, N. C.—Grade and staple length usually deter- 
mine the price per pound of cotton, yet tests at the State 
College Experiment Station have indicated that fiber 
length is not so important as small fiber diameter in pro- 
ducing strong yarns. 

J. H. Moore, cotton technologist of the experiment 
- station, has observed over a period of years spinning 
value and its relation to certain fiber properties in strains 
of Mexican, Acala, Coker-Cleveland and Rowden varie- 
ties. Some of these cottons give a much stronger yarn 
than others, yet all possessed good running quality. 

He found that a strain of the Acala variety, having a 
staple length of one-inch and a relatively small fiber 
diameter, produced stronger yarns than did Farm Relief 
No. 1, having a staple length of 1/3-32-inch and a rela- 
tively coarse fiber diameter. 

It was also found that the yarn strength of the Acala 
strains was stronger than that of the two Rowden strains, 
which have a staple length of 1-inch and a comparatively 
larger fiber diameter. 

Based on grade and staple length, the cotton grown 
from Farm Relief No. 1 would probably have brought 
the farmer several dollars more per bale than the same 
grade of the Acala variety. Yet the latter variety may be 
worth more to the mills. 

Mr. Moore said one of the primary reasons for. the 
study was to show how varieties of cottons can be im- 
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proved through selection for a smaller diameter and other 
properties along with a longer staple length. 


ATHENS, Ga.—For the purpose of manufacturing 
woolen blankets, a new industry has been opened in Ath- 
ens, with indications that it will eventually employ 400 
operatives and result in sheep raising in this area on a 
very large scale. 

One hundred operatives will constitute the initial .num- 
ber on the payroll, with an annual output of approxi- 
mately 90,000 blankets. 

The officials of the new industry are: President, A. G. 
Dudley; O. D. Grimes, general manager, and Abit Nix, 
secretary. O. D. Grimes, Jr., is superintendent of the 
blanket mill. Mr. Dudley is also president of the Athens 
Manufacturing Company, and of the Climax Hosiery 
Mills. O. D. Grimes, Sr., is vice-president and treasurer 


of the Athens Manufacturing Company, and Abit Nix is 


secretary of the Athens Manufacturing Company. 


Scott & Williams Move General Offices to 
Laconia, N. H. 


Laconia, N. H.—General offices of Scott & Williams, 
Inc., important makers of hosiery and knitting machinery 
and Laconia’s largest industry, are to be moved to this 
city from New York City, it was reported to Mayor 
Gallagher by Walter L. Toy, president of the company. 
The company is to continue to maintain its sales office at 
366 Broadway, Mr. Toy added. Transfer of the general 
offices will be carried out shortly. 

The company transferred its standard stamp division 
from Wilmington, Del., a few years ago, bringing a num- 
ber of new families into the community. 


Tennessee Tufting Co. To Take Over Ingram’s 


The Ingram Manufacturing Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., on April Ist will discontinue the production of 
chenille type bedspreads, bathmats and tufted rugs. 

Ernest Moench, the inventor of machines employed by 
the Ingram organization, has formed a new company 
which will be known as the Tennessee Tufting Company. 
The new concern will be located in Nashville where, on 
and after Ist, it will continue the production of the 
classes of goods made by the Ingram plant. Mr. Moench 
has been in charge of the Ingram factory. 

Mill Associates, Inc., will continue as selling agents 
for the Tennessee Tufting Company lines of chenille bed- 
spreads and bathmats. George Bb. Galbraith & Co., Inc., 
will continue as selling agents for the new company’s lines 
of tufted rugs. 


Mill Manufacture Mill Equipment 


Greenville, 5S. C-——T. L. Ayers and Willie E. Hall, 71 
Orr street, cane Mill, have started manufacture of a new 
style circulating comb box bearing for Saco-Lowell and 
Saco-Pettee card equipment. 

They recently patented the appliance, which they 
jointly invented, and have run tests illustrating economy 
in lubrication and general performance ran from use 
of the new type of bearing. 

Tests have been run at Mills Mill at Laurens. 
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Department 


WANTED 


A Sales Manager for the Southern 
States 


Must have experience in promoting 
sales of textile machinery and have 
a wide acquaintance with execu- 
tives of Southern mills. Write giv- 
ing experience. Address “TEC,” 
) care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE—26 Bahnson humidifier heads 
complete. 1—6x4 compressor with air 
tank. 1—60 GPM Humidifier: pump and 
motor. 11 Parks-Cramer High Duty 
Humidifiers. Box 533, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. | 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
rices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
ept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


Idle Japan Cotton Mill 
Machinery Going To China 


Yokohama.—The reconstruction of 
Japanese cotton mills in China is now 
under way. Preparations have been 
made for shifting unemployed’ ma- 


chinery from Japan to Tsingtao and 


for the raising of the fund required 
therefore, or 40 million yen. 

In Shanghai about 10 per cent of 
the mill hands in the employ of Jap- 
anese mills before the outbreak of 
hostilities have already returned and 
operation is being resumed. 

The 11 Japanese cotton mills in 
Tsingtao, belonging to nine spinning 
companies, were reduced to ashes in 
December, the damage involved to- 
taling some 200 million yen. Removal 
of these plants to Tsian had been 
considered, but as a result of deliber- 
ations by the companies concerned 
and the Association of Japanese Cot- 
ton Spinners in China, it has been 
decided to reconstruct the plants. 

The decision was reached in con- 
sideration of the convenience of ex- 
-anding the mills in the future The 
fact that if some of the 3 million 
spindles now idle in Japan hecause of 
production curtailment were to be 
employed, their removal to Tsingtao 
would mean an economy of expendi- 
‘ures by 30 per cent compared with 
transportation to Tsian also was a 
factor in the decision. 

As the first step in reconstruction. 
50,000 spindles and 1,000 looms will 
be installed in each of the nine com- 
panies. The area required for the 


reconstruction will total 100,000 — 


tsubo. 

As for the 9 million yen needed 
for the purchase of looms and steel 
to cover the insufficiency of equip- 
ment after the machinery has been 
sent from Japan, and 1 million yen 
for building construction, or a total 
of 10 million yen, the Japanese spin- 


ners are rather optimistic, holding 
that the fund will be successfully 
raised within half a year. 

The fund of 40 million yen, which 


is immediately needed, will be raised. 


through debenture issue or payment 
on stocks, and, if there is a deficiency, 
they will ask bankers to advance 
loans to them on the mortgage of the 
government indemnification and will 
also approach the government for 
low interest loans. 

In Shanghai the direct damage in- 
flicted upon Japanese cotton mills 
aggregated 30 million yen. Although 
there are 32 mills belonging to nine 
companies, the damage was mostly to 
the Pootung and Woosung plants of 
the Nikka Boseki, these having been 
destroyed almost completely. 

The remaining 29 mills, however, 
suffered little and, therefore, have 
already completed preparations for 
resumption. | 


It must be considered, however, | 


that the market for their products in 
central China has been narrowed and 
they cannot compete with the Tsing- 
tao mills in north China.in view of 
the cheap cost of production there. 
They are, therefore, prepared to de- 
velop foreign markets, such as South 
Seas, Malaya, British India, Africa 
and South America. Now that the 
production cost ofthe cotton mills in 
Japan has become markedly higher 
as a result of the government’s con- 
trol policy, the outlook is bright for 
the advance of the output of the Jap- 
anese mills in Shanghai to overseas 
markets. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Moves New York Office 


Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturers of 
‘“Durene” yarns for the hosiery and 
underwear industries, have moved 
their New York sales office from 225 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 
Our belts are all CUS- 


TOM MADE to 
your own particu- 


lar needs. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


GREENVILLE 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


Broadway to Room 2516 at 11 West 
42nd street. 


Alfred G. Symonds and E. M. 


Townsend, Jr., of the Dixie sales 
staff, are making their headquarters 
at the new office. 7 | 


South American Cotton 
Tried At Hapeville, Ga. 


Hapeville (Ga.) next fall will have 
a small crop of South American cot- 
ton, grown on trees exceeding a 
height of twelve feet, if plantings set 


out by Dee Daniel, a horticulturist, 


are successful. 


Using a quality of seed brought to 
Georgia last summer from a South 
American journey by Brown Tyler, 
Hapeville publisher, Mr. Daniel is 
experimenting to determine how pro- 
ductive the South American type of 
cotton will be in Georgia. 


The plants have grown so far to 
a height of about five inches but they 
are expected to be full grown in the 
fall, the bearing season. The trees are 
said to require replanting only once 
every seven years. 


Progress in Lanital Prompts 
' Czechs To Build Factory 


Vienna.—The experiments with the 
production of casein fiber in accord- 
ance with an improved Lanital patent 
were so successful that the erection of 
a Lanital factory is prepared in Mo- 
ravia. Dr. Kiovsky, president of the 
Moravian Bank in Brno, is the head 
of a group of Moravian industrialists 
interested in financing the project. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


| Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic : Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


= & BARRY 
= 10-12 Thomas St. New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York:—Cotton goods markets last week were slow 
and prices continued to soften. A number of mills de- 
cided to curtail even further. 

Print cloths sold in small amounts at lower prices, 
sheetings were dull but osnaburgs were fairly active. 
Combed goods demand improved toward the end of the 
week. 

Warm weather stimulaied demand for finished’ cotton 
goods but buyers operated cautiously and continued to 


fill their urgent needs only. Percales sold in slightly 


larger amounts and the call for wash goods and novelty 
dress fabrics was better. Work clothing fabrics held 


their own. Homeé furnishings sold in trifling amounts. 


Inquiry improved sufficiently to have caused a number 
in the fine gray cloth market to report it represented a 
greater amount in volume than in some time. Evidently, 
the weather accounted for stores moving cotton dresses 
and calling for further quantities of prints and piece dyes 
and bleached goods. This resulted in checking up of 
prices to discern whether lower trading levels might be 
effected. On lawns, broadcloths and a number of sheers 
quotations were regarded as firmly maintained. 

There is increased interest being shown in some nov- 
elty styles, and several mills are promoting these styles 
to a considerable extent. The novelties in the lower price 
range are reported as being a life saver for some mills. As 
usual, the mills on staple goods were first to feel the cur- 
rent depression, and some of the mills producing novelties 
have not really been suffering to any extent. 

In shirtings the trading possibilities are that on colored 
yarn madrases and broadcloths %c less than a month ago 
can be done. That is the extent of the easing trend that 
has taken place during the course of. the easier cotton 
market. Such goods as 120x60s in the gray with 100 per 
cent color have been available at very close to 11M%c and 


_ 96x100s madras with 100 per cent color at around 12%c. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s___ 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 45% 
Brown sheetings, standard | 934 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | SY 
Brown sheeting, 3-yard | | 6% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


Selling Agents | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Along with everything else, cotton 
varns are going through a quiet period at this time. 
However, there is considerable sampling of some lines, 
and quite an aggressive search by cotton yarn spinners 
and their distributors for new outlets for their product. 
Novelty goods seem to be the most promising outlet, and 
there has been some promotion of new products, espe- 
cially those having price appeal at a time when the aver- 
age consumer is in the mood to wait and watch rather 
than stock up on staple numbers. 

There is in evidence among spinners a determination 
to hold yarn prices where they are, despite the fact that 
virtually all orders now taken represent a loss to spin- 
ners. 
increasing and to accept as little new business as possible 
at today’s quotations. 

Meanwhile, those with the knack of improvising are 
looking in every direction for new customers. Some are 
trying to induce woolen mills to add a line of cotton nov- 
elties, for example. Others are branching out into dif- 
ferent types of yarn construction in their efforts to keep 
the yarn mills running, or at least prevent further cur- 
tailment than now prevails. 

A phase of this is reflected in the increased call for 
information on the credit status of a good many concerns 
which have not heretofore been interested in sale yarns. 
It is to be noted also that in some cases where sugges- 
tions have been favorably received, the yarn suppliers 
have succeeded in obtaining financial assistance for the 
new customers, wherewith to exploit the new lines. 

Spasmodic buying of knitting yarn is noted by some 
suppliers, with inquiries giving renewed hope of general 
improvement in this department, but prices are not firm. 
Elsewhere it is stated that inquiries have begun to reflect 
interest among those who rely on sale yarns for further 
employment in products for industrial uses, chiefly weav- 
ing yarns. It is in this part of the market that the heav- 
lest contracting usually is done, when factories are work- 
ing normally in the motor industry and other lines. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


‘ 
20s 
308 Zs Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 28 Rs 181 
12s 19 
14s 
16s 19% Carpet Yarns 
208 20 Tinged, 5-Ib., 8s, 3 and 
2s 23 4-ply 15 
Os 25 Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
40s 29% _. 16% 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply . 
Warps 
Rs 18 Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
10s 18% 8s, 1-ply - 14% 
12s 19 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
16s 20 10s, 2,.3 and 4-ply 16 
<08 ; 21 12s, 2-ply 16% 
248 23 16s, 2-ply 17% 
268 24 20s, 2-ply 19% 
0s 25 30s, 2-ply 23% 
{6s 29 
40 
ve : 30 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins &s 17% 
10s 18 
18 128 18% 
10s 18% 14s 19 
12s 19 16s 19% 
l4s 19% 20s 20% 
16s 2 91% 
208 2] 245 22%, 
268 24 20s 23% 
25 28s 24% 
40s 30 30s 25% 


The main aim now is to prevent this loss from 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest f 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPINDLE. 
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Reg. U. 8B. P. O. 


$1IZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Kier 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


Est. 1904 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, s. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson 


= 


BALING PRESS. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 


and down. 
Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, WN. Y 


Emil Eitel -— Karl Eitel -— Roy Steffen 
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Du Pont Building At Fair To 
Show Chemical Progress 


The building, which it was recently 
reported E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. will build at the New York 
.World’s Fair will be designed by 
Walter Dorwin Teague and will cost 
about $500,000. It will house an 


exhibit known as “The Wonder 
World of Chemistry,’ it is made 
known. 


The structure will have as its cen- 
tral feature a huge semi-cylindrical 
shell, 70 feet high, decorated with 
one of the largest mural paintings 
ever executed, it is stated. The shell 
wall partially encloses a court afford- 
in gentrance to the building, center- 
ing about a 100-foot tower typifying 
the spirit of chemical research. 

Designed along strictly functional 
lines, the building itself will be fin- 
ished in stucco, painted white, with 
blue walls at the rear and sides. It. is 
also semi-circular in shape, with set- 
backs accentuating the plan. Foun- 
dations work will start in the spring. 
It is expected, with completion next 
fall, some months before the opening 
of the Fair on April 30, 1939. 

In the textile field, rayon produc- 
tion and utilization will be dramatized 
as well as dyes and textile chemicals. 
Inside the building, visitors will fol- 
low a long circular corridor designed 
to carry out the atmosphere of a lab- 
. oratory. Chemical products and proc- 
esses will be displayed here, and ex- 
plained by commentators. A number 
of animated displays showing actual 
chemical processes will be shown. 
The hall leads ultimately to a large 
central room where the theme of the 
exhibit will be summed up in terms 
of the practical application of the in- 
dustry in. influencing style, beauty, 
economics, the home, health, safety 
and other phases of modern life. 

The entire building will be air-con- 
ditioned. An office and conference 
room are located on the second floor. 
In addition to Mr. Teague, the de- 
signer, Robert J. Harper is associate 
and A. M. Erickson is engineer. The 
building is to be erected upon a plot 
in the Means of Distribution Zone 
on an avenue curving gently east- 
ward from the Theme Center, heart 
of the Main Exhibit Area of the Ex- 
position. The plot area is 36,222 
square feet. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
American Spinning Co. Has a Fine Garden Club 


Miss Clara Belle Horn, one of the mill school teachers, 
with the splendid-co-operation of the home-makers and 
the mill company, has accomplished wonders in the way 
of gardening and flower growing. 

This village, for the most part, had been sadly neg- 
lected in this line, and the improvements made are there- 
fore the more conspicuous. | 

There is hardly a home that has not been made attrac- 
tive with well arranged shrubbery, evergreens and bloom- 
ing plants. : 

Miss Harn is one of the most enthusiastic community 
workers we have seen and easily gets the co-operation of 
the employees, who have caught the spirit and are work- 
ing like Turks on their own particular premises. 

Some of the men have grubbed up huge stumps and 
rolled them out of the way and are making something 
worth while grow in the cleared spot. | 

Miss Harn says in all her experience she has never 
known finer or more co-operative people than the em- 
ployees of this mill. 

The Garden Club meets or.ce a week to discuss work 
done and work to do. Six hundred pounds of lawn grass 
seed have been planted, besides the shrubbery and flowers 
planted. 

Everybody is just now interested in landscaping the 
grounds about the mill, the different churches and par- 
sonage. 


A Canteen in the Mill Turns Profits Over for Community 
Benefits 


Superintendent W. L. Still and all the overseers keep 
community work going by contributing the profits from 
the canteen. The canteen serves a double purpose—fur- 
nishes refreshments for the workers—and profits made go 
back to the people in various ways that contribute to 
their health and happiness. 

The overseers and Superintendent Still get together 
and decide how to spned these accumulated profits to the 
best advantage to the most people, and they never have a 
disagreement over the distribution. 

Street paving is going on extensively in this section of 
Greenville and when finished results will be very gratify- 
ing. 


“Aunt Becky” had a delightful visit with Superintend- 
ent and Mrs. Still, who are among our most cherished 
friends. 


Mill Key Men Are 100 Per Cent for The Bulletin and All 
Read It 


G. M. Bayne is carder; J. R. Bayne and T. J. Size- 
more, second hands; T. P. Butts, Isadore Wood, J. R. 
Sloan and Lewis Belt, card grinders; J. H. Crumley, G. 
G. Davis, G. M. Girardeau, Preston Howard and Luther 
Trammell, section men. 

W. T. Morton, overseer spinning; T. D. Hollingsworth, 
J. R. Summey and A. C. Putman, second hands; J. D. 
Bridwell, Will Wilson, G. E. Howard, Cal T. Reid, Henry 
Mauldin and Ernest Davis, section men. 

W. A. McNeace, overseer weaving; J. L. Morgan, John 
L. McDaniel and J. G. Hensley, second hands; A. L. 
Turner, B. E. Wooten, H. Ek. Trammell, Claud Gilstrap, 
E. T, Martin, C. D. Ballenger, H. K. Wilson, G. E.. 
Steele, S. T. Burns, J. O. Harris, A. F:; Crosley, C. W. 
Massengale, J. W. Weaver and Weldon Shockley, loom 
fixers; C. A, Bowers, tying-in. ae 

A. D. Dillard, overseer cloth room; Charles D. Smith, 
second hand; W. E. Metts, laboratory. (He has re- 
cently married a charming girl from Simpsonville.) 

M. C. Kirkpatrick is master mechanic; L. T. Leopard, 
Will Farrow, F. T. Painter and John Bowen, machinists. 

H. M. Belk is outside overseer, with G. C. Batson, 
second hand; R. L. Burrell, deputy sheriff. 


LAKEDALE, N.C. 
Faytex Mills, Inc. 


This pretty mill and village is just out of Fayetteville 
and has much to recommend it. 

The houses are neat, lots large and ground rich and 
easily tended. The mill is modern, work runs well and 
people get along nicely. 

The officials are high type, friendly, sympathetic and 
always have time for any operative who wishes to see 
them. 

R. L. Huffines, Jr., is president and treasurer: I. B. 
Julian, secretary; P. C. Story, superintendent. 

A. T. Church is overseer carding; W. S. Britt is over- 
seer spinning on first shift, T. E. Mullis, second shift, 
and W. B. Barnes, on third shift spinning; W. A. Starl- 
ing is master mechanic. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly ‘Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, 
R. Hasley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 618 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee © lectric Power Bldg., D. Ss. Kerr, Mer.; ; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., BE. W. Burbank, ‘Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
, K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank ‘Bidg., 

Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg.., 
Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Urth, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost. National Bank Blidg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C, Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C:, Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mgr. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, I. Sou. A. M. 
Burt, 1700 N. Elm St., Greensboro, mt). 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, 
Court Square Bildg., Baltimore, Md.; 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual] 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bildg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary -treasurer. Factory engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID &@& CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il. Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr.; Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44- A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. 216 ‘Central Ave., 8S. Ww 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, ‘Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch ‘ee: _ Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, Ss. Harold .C, Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. Oo. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. 'O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto Spartanburg, C3 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave. - Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
363 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


N. H. Sou. Agt., L.. 8. 


Mich. Sou. Offices: 
1211 Commercial Bank 
716-19 101 Marietta St. Blidg., 


Rep., Ernest 
N. C.; Her- 


31 W. 


New York City. - 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
Gossett. Woodside Bldg.. Greenville. 8S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. | 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, 
Rep., J..H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL @& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, -N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


Ralph 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Liither Knowles, 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.: 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenviile, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. Cc. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch ‘Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga.. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., 
W oodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N..C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, Nn. Cs Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. | 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 5S. C.; Chas. IL. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou, Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl, Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., 8; -C., 
Charlotte, N. C, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. 


Sou. Agt., 
Sou. Reps., Grady 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 


Sou. Rep., B. N. 


Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S. W., Atalnta, Ga., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr.. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 5S. Church S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W., Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Ir., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L, Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, 8. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Howard, 


Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mger., W 
F, Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., ‘Char lotte, N. C 


W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. |., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 414 8. Church St., Charlotte, N. Cc. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 


lotte, N. Cc 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 


Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C, 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8S. R. and V. . Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg.; Charlotte, N. Cc. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO.,, 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


inc., E. The R. & 


Sou. Office, 813 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, iene 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwri 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va . A. Counts, Law & Commerce BI 
Bluefield, Ww. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ton, 43 2. Ww. Black, Greenville, G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., 
Sou. 
B 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., EB 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. M Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma C % Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R..T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Megr.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Megr.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11. E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New ‘Orleans, Lae: 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.;: R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St., 
N, W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co 
Knoxville, Tenn:.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; LieCoinb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi! Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Supertor Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Sup) ly Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., ‘ Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S: C., Asheville, 'N. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.; T. C: Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.;: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
Y.;' Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 634, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.;: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—BDurkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 605-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N., C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Ce. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., ‘Anderson, 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-G arland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4& CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., w Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bide... Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bldg.., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., 
es Jas. E. Taylor, P. 


R. I. Sou. Plants, 


New York 
Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Stigen, Mer. 


Y. Sou. Sales 
.H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 


Boston, Mass. Sou 
O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor. Mer. 


S. W. Rep. Russell A. Singleton Co., Ine., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 
. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. b Service Dept., 


fer. Sou. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ly Co., Greensboro, .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 

Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.;: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, 
Claude B. Iler x. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 
phia, 
N. C 


BE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry — 


P. ©. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N.C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Sou. R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C, Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., . 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. 
Starke, 2026 Baton Place. 
Bolling Road, Atlanta; Ga. 


Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.; 
MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.:; Paul 
Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 226 
Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 


Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylbr. Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S..C.; H. B,. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3- 7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, a Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant,.213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, mn, ¢. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
a Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
gr. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, Ss. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. ashhenol Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., 8S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 


New York 


Sou. 


R. I. Sou, Rep., 


.. Boston, Mass. 


Comer, Selling Agents; 
Agent. 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., _ Jersey City, N. 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. 


J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
' Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.;: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 St. Reps., E. H. 
Steger. 222 W iat St.. Chariotte, N. C. R. Dinev. HR HK 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. aiacten 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.;: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach. 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.: ©. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; ANanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG, CO., A. E., Deeatur, Il. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg,.S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe,’N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, > 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 
W.. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Rldg.. Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V.-A. 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, Ss. C.—J. J: Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496,.At- 
lanta, Ga.—H.. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. De Rep., Geo. a Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D - Quillen, P. 0. Box 448, Spartanburg, ma a 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer.; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mer.; 708 
Mills Bldg.; Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, UI, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. B. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


2600-2620 N. Western 


Unton 
Charlotte, 
Greenville, S. C.; South 
Greensboro, N, New South 
Terminal Storage Corp., mid oN. 
Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 


Sou. Offices, 1710 


Main Office and Factory, 


New York City. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.; and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W.. P:. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 


Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 
TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 


Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CoO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


. Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 


Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 


Sidney Jordan, 
Monticello, Ga. 


Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 


U. S. RING TRAVELER Co., 


Providence, R. IL. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., 


158 Aborn St., 
Greenville, S. C. 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bldg., 
jreenville, S. C.;: K. Palmer, 1116 8S. 18th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: T C. Roggenkamp, 27388 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, S&S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Blidge. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3lst 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. 
N.W.. ALAR LS, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: 
Favrot test & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans. La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave.. Asheville. N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, + 
yate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.., Greensboro, N, W., 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Whlipr. Co., 115 8S. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wilipr. Co., Southern 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 


as, Charlotte Office: I, 


March 31, 1938 


Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, SB. ©.; Chapman Dru 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eason- Morgan Co., 31 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Ceé., 104 BE. Main St., Clarksburg, 
Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. ‘Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Lo an, W. Va.; Ww. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, ; Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W..Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Willison, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C., H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Aten’ Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 


inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, It. B., Dover, 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde.., 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ Co., J..H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiae, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.:;: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 


N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
C.; P. B: Ratford, 188 Wash- 


Searell, 


Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 


Premier Silk Mills To Reorganize 


Premier Silk Mills, Inc., of High Point, N. C., has filed 
a petition in United. States District Court for an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize under the Federal Bankruptcy Laws. 

Following presentation of the petition, Judge Johnson 
J. Hayes signed an order approving the petition and re- 
straining creditors from taking independent action pend- 
ing the outcome of the proceeding. 


Setting forth that attachments had been issued against 
some of its finished products in the State of New York, 
the firm asked for an opportunity to work out a compo- 
sition of its obligations and that it be continued in pos- 
session of its property. 

The firm informed the courts that it has on hand in 
New York finished goods worth $15,000, that it has raw 
materials in process worth $18,000 and finished goods in 
High Point worth $10,000. In addition, it owns its real 
estate and machinery, subject to a $75,000 deed of trust, 
and has orders in its files, it was stated. 

Total liabilities were listed at $228,846, with total as- 
sets placed at $309,112. | 


In his order approving the petition, Judge Hayes di- 
rected that the firm close its book as of March 19th and 
open a new set for operations following that date. Cred- 
itors are to be notified to meet at the Salisbury term of 


court April 20th to determine whether the appointment 
of a trustee or trustees is necessary. 
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_| €7 supPLy OF WATER 


NEVER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


FREEZE / 


VQGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VOGEL, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round, 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


Books T 


“Clark’s Weave Room 


Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


This REPAIR investment brings 


definite production gains 
New high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings used 


to repair your spinning and twisting machinery, 


will give substantial production gains, yet the 
expense is tax free. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


CO. 
“Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80-€. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


at Wil Help You With 
Your Problems _ 


.trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyechouse Troubles” 
By Wu. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotten Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPxKINsS 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. _ Illus- 
: 
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PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 
to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 
Typical Perkins Bin Piler Installations:— 


Appleton Company 

The Apponaug Co. 
Arkwright Corporation. 
Arnold Print Works. 

The Aspinook Co. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery. 
Cannon Mills Co. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 


Clearwater Manufacturing Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Cranston Print Works Co. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery. 
Dan River Cotton Mills. 
Danvers Bleachery. 


B. F. 


Defiance Bleachery. 

Delta Finishing Co., Inc. 
Dodgeville Finishing Co. 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 
East Lyme Bleachery 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Fall River Bleachery. 
Glenlyon Print Works. 

The Hampton Co. 

Johnson & Johnson, Inc. . 
Kerr Bl. & Fin. Works, Inc. 
Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works. 
Lincoln BL & Dye Works. 
Liondale Bl., Dye & Pr. Wks 


Millville Mfg. Co 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd. 

Morgan & Hamilton. 

Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 
Nashua Mfg. Co. 

North Carolina Finishing Co. 
Pacific Mills (Lawrence, Mass.) 
Pacific Mills (Lyman, 8. C.) 
Pontiac Bieachery. 

Providence Dy., Bl. & Cal. Co. 
Proximity Mfg. Co. 

Queen Dyeing Co. 

Rock Hill Print. & Fin. Co. 
Rockland Finishing Co. 
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Rosemary Manufacturing Co. 
Salyes Biltmore Bleacheries. 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc. 
Slatersville Finishing Co. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 

The Sterilek Co., Inc. 
Stevens Linen Works. 
Thomaston Bleachery. 

Union Bleachery. 

United States Finishing Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Waldrich Bleachery. 
Western Shade Cloth Co. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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